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EDITORIAL 


INCE this review is repeatedly accused of engaging 

S in political propaganda we feel it necessary to 
protest to those who are irritated by what they call 
our politics that BLACKFRIARS has no merely political 
aim of any kind. On matters where men are free to 
state and discuss opinions we have striven to preserve 
an open mind: opinions we have endeavoured to 
put forward as opinions and not as dogmas or cer- 
tainties. On matters where justice and truth seemed 
to demand plain speaking we have not hesitated to 
speak, even though that speaking seemed to favour 
an unpopular cause. But in a time of tumultuous 
passion that man is rarely a favourite who affects to 
be dispassionate, who tries only to be partial towards 
what seems to him just. We all nurse our prejudices 
and we only listen with eager enthusiasm to the man 
who speaks for our side. It is the partisan utterance 
that wins a hearing ; and the fact that BLACKFRIARS 
has, at one and the same time, been assailed as the 
enemy and hailed as the champion of a single political 
cause might seem to point to a certain success in 
impartiality. 
_ We have, all of us, our own national prejudices, our 
ingrained loves and hates. We are all cursed with the 
blight of nationalism—that corporate egotism which 
we disguise as a virtue and call patriotism. It is not 
the monopoly of any one people. We are all more or 
less infected by it. It is a disease that the European 
war has fed and fomented into a blazing passion. 
The present frightful state of the world is manifest 
BLackrriars, Vol, II, No. 18. 
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witness of the dread evils brought about by an 
exaggerated insistence on nationalism. The world 
seethes with racial conflict. France is still suspicious 
of Germany ; Russia, as a result of war from without 
and anarchy within, is in an agony of famine and 
disease ; the complicated Polish affair in Upper 
Silesia is a wrangling point for the Powers; Greece 
and Turkey are still unplacated ; Palestine is on the 
verge of turmoil at the prospect of an organized 
Jewish immigration ; the Balkans are still a mixum 
gatherum of tribal squabbles ; Ireland is still clamour- 
ing for what England says cannot be given. The 
world presents a pretty spectacle for the angels—f 
indeed they are permitted so sad a sight which would 
seem incompatible with their beatific joy. 


* * * * * * 


A very important article in the recent Dublin Review, 
by Monsignor Prior, Pro-Dean of the Rota, on “ Pope 
Benedict XV in the War and after,”’ might be read as 
an excellent corrective for a too intense and unbalanced 
nationalism. Therein the unique position of the Pope 
during the war is admirably set forth. He was the 
one neutral who refrained from taking any active part 
in the war, who, when he interfered, did so not to 
gain an advantage or to circumvent any of the bellig- 
erents, but to alleviate suffering and in some way to 
temper the horrors of war with a healing touch. He 
was the one neutral who “ was not enriched by the 
war, but rather impoverished,” yet “‘ by the secret 
Pact of London, signed in the spring of the year 1915, 
by Great Britain, France, Russia, and Italy, the Pope 
was expressly and by name excluded from any share 
in the Peace negotiations at the end of the World War. 

There were those of course who, “ while deaf to the 
Pope’s entreaties to consider some means of com- 
promise to end the appalling massacre, were quite 
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willing to assign to him a post like that of the referee 
in the boxing ring, to cry out at the incidents of foul 
play and register hits below the belt, without prejudice 
to the right of the onlookers to applaud where his 
judgments coincided with their own, and to hiss where 
they differed.” ‘The Pope’s silence was justified by 
excellent reasons. Moreover, he “‘ was resolved that 
the gigantic weapon in his hands should not serve the 
particular purposes of any of the belligerents to the 
detriment of others.” ‘‘ As Vicar of Christ he had a 
mission of mercy to all without exception. .. .” 
“The full record of his merciful interventions, while 
Europe was rent by the terrible catastrophe, will 
never be known, but enough is in the possession of 
the public to show that his services were immense.” 

We know how his counsels of peace were unheeded. 
His Peace Note of August 1st, 1917, was falsely 
declared to have been engineered by Germany. 

Truly the Pope was during the war the one dignified 
figure in the world, and it is a hopeful sign when 
governments that do not recognize his spiritual 
authority are tacitly acknowledging his moral power 
by renewing diplomatic relations with the Papal 
Court. “ Never has the papal throne been surrounded 
by so numerous and influential a diplomatic corps, nor 
at any previous time has His Holiness had so many 
representatives of his own at the different seats of 
secular government.” 

Monsignor Prior alleges as one of the reasons for 
the inevitable failure of the League of Nations “ the 
exclusion of the greatest moral force in the world, the 
Holy See, from any share in its deliberations.” The 
Pope, by virtue of his sublime office as Christ’s Vicar, 
rings us as near as possible in this human world to 
God’s point of view. As the universal pastor he has 
at heart the good of all before the good of any individual 
or community. He is not complicated by the strifes 
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of party or ‘‘ swayed by gusts of public opinion ” as 
are the politicians. “‘ He competes with no one in the 
world’s markets. . . . His tenure of office can never 
depend on any particular decisions he is pleased to 
give ; his judgment cannot be stampeded by cries of 
alarm from the public Press ; in any and every case 
his position is stable as the everlasting hills as long as 
his life endures.” 

In all the puzzling conflict of these days, in all the 
jumble of petty national hatreds, Catholics at least 
can cling to the comfort that besides being the subjects 
of this or that realm they are also the citizens of that 
City of God which is ruled by the successor of Peter 
the Fisherman. 

EpITor. 


FLOS PARADISI 
(To H.A.H.V., born 8th July, died roth July, 1921.) 


“* Roges pro nobis quia scimus te in Christo.” 


E smiles, small Ambrose, in his narrow bed. 
He left us with his little word unsaid, 
Our Lady’s medal claspt in tiny hands. 
He smiles, he sees and understands. 


Mere babe he is not, his the thoughtful brow 
Of faith long-tried and proven, love intense. 
In him some aged saint, we know not how, 
Is one with new-born innocence. 


Ah! little Ambrose, in God’s home eterne, 
Thou pleadest aye in heaven’s litanies 
Thy parents’ cross, torn hearts that bleed and burn, 


Twice theirs, since now for ever His. 
H. E. G. Rope. 
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ENCYCLICAL LETTER. 


To the Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, Bishops, 
and other Ordinaries in peace and communion 
with the Apostolic See on the occasion of the 
seventh centenary of the death of Saint Dominic. 


BENEDICT XV SUPREME PONTIFF 


Venerable Brethren, Health and the Apostolic 
Benediction 


T the approach of the happy day, when seven 

hundred years ago, that light of holiness, Dominic, 
passed from this world’s sorrows to the home of the 
blessed, it is a joy to Us who have so long been amongst 
his most devout clients, more especially since the day 
when We began to govern the Church of Bologna 
which religiously guards the Saint’s remains, it is a 
great joy to Us, We say, to be able to call upon the 


faithful from this Apostolic See to keep the memory 

of so great a saint. And in doing so we are not only 

yielding to feelings of personal piety, but also perform- 

ing a duty of gratitude to the Founder and lawgiver and 
to his renowned family. 

Dominic was — and thoroughly a man of God : 
y 


so too was he perfectly a man of the Church, and the 
Church has ever found him an unconquered champion 
of the Faith and his Order a stout bulwark of defence. 
Wherefore not only did Dominic in his days fortify the 
temple,* but he took thought for its lasting defence, 
according to the prophetic words of Honorius III, 
uttered when he confirmed the Order, “‘ the Brethren 
of thy Order are to be the champions of the Faith and 
the true lights of the world.” 

As all are aware, Jesus Christ made use of no other 
means for the spreading of the Kingdom of God than 

* Ecclus i, 1. 
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the preaching of the Gospel, that is, He used the living 
voice of his heralds for scattering broadcast the Divine 
teaching. Teach all nations,* He said. Preach the 
Gospel to every creature.t ‘Thus by the preaching of 
the Apostles, especially of St. Paul—to which preaching 
the doctrines of the Fathers and Doctors have always 
adhered—men’s minds have been enlightened by the 
light of truth and their hearts enkindled with the love 
of virtue. This was the very means Dominic himself 
used and proposed to his brethren in order to work for 
the salvation of souls, to give to others the fruits of 
contemplation. With this end in view, besides the 
obligations of poverty, purity of life and religious 
discipline, he gave a solemn and sacred command to his 
children ever earnestly to devote themselves to the 
study of doctrine and the preaching of truth. 

And, indeed, in Dominican preaching three features 
have ever shone out conspicuously : great solidity of 
doctrine, whole-hearted loyalty to the Apostolic See, 
and eminent devotion to the Virgin Mother. 

Thus, although Dominic early discovered his voca- 
tion as a preacher, yet he would not undertake that 
office until he had laboured much at philosophy and 
theology in the University of Palencia, and had for a 
long time studied the Fathers from whom as his 
masters and guides he drank in the riches of the Holy 
Scriptures, especially of Paul. 

In what good stead his knowledge of divine things 
stood him was soon apparent in his disputes with 
heretics ; for though these latter were armed with every 
artifice and device for overthrowing the Christian 
Faith, yet Dominic stoutly refuted them and put them 
to cnliden in a most wonderful way. He showed his 
power most conspicuously at Toulouse, which was the 
headquarters of the heretics and a common meeting- 
place for his most learned opponents. It is related 

* Matt xxviii, 19. + Mark xvi, 15. 
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that here, he and his first companions, men mighty in 
word and deed, withstood the insolence of the heretics, 
broke their assault and, by his eloquence and charity, 
touched their hearts so effectively that a great number 
were won back to their Mother, the Church. In 
Dominic’s fight for the faith God most manifestly 
stood by him. For instance, when the heretics pro- 
posed that each party should cast his book into the fire, 
the saint accepted the challenge and the heretics’ book 
was burnt up and Dominic’s alone remained untouched 
and unscorched by the flames. By Dominic’s powerful 
efforts then was Europe delivered from the Albigensian 

ril. 
This same reputation for solid teaching Dominic 
wished to see extended to his sons. No sooner had his 
Order been approved by the Apostolic See and given the 
noble title of ‘‘ Preachers,” than Dominic determined to 
establish his religious houses as near as possible to 
famous Universities. He did this in order that his 
children might avail themselves the more easily of 
the instructions there given ; he also hoped that there- 
by many students at the Universities might be moved 
to join his new Order. The consequence was that from 
its very foundation the Dominican Order won for 
itself a reputation for solidity of doctrine. Hence it has 
always been held to be the especial function of the 
Order to provide remedies for the various evils which 
arise from erroneous teaching and to spread abroad 
the light of the Christian Faith. All are aware that there 
is no greater hindrance to eternal salvation than ignor- 
ance of the truth and obstinate clinging to false opinions. 
Small wonder, then, that the unusual power of this 
apostolate, based as it was on the Gospel, on the teach- 
ings of the Fathers, and on a wealth of widely extended 
knowledge, should attract the attention of all. 

The Wisdom of God seemed in very truth to speak 
by the members of the Order. Amongst them ranked 
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such famous heralds and defenders of Christian wisdom 
as Hyacinth of Poland, Peter Martyr and Vincent 
Ferrer ; in their ranks, too, stood such eminent men 
of genius, such men of prodigious learning as Albert 
the Great, Raymund of Pefiafort and Thomas Aquinas, 
It was by Thomas, that greatest son of St. Dominic, 
that God deigned to illumine His Church. 'The Order 
has, indeed, always been held in the highest esteem for 
its doctrinal teaching of the truth, and its especial 
glory lies in the fact that the Church has declared that 
Thomas’s doctrine is Her own, and she has made this 
same Doctor, honoured as he has been by the most 
remarkable eulogiums from the Supreme Pontiffs, the 
master and the patron of Catholic Schools. 

Side by side, too, with this exceeding zeal for up- 
holding and defending the Faith, Dominic was always 
conspicuous for his devoted loyalty to the Apostolic 
See. Thus we hear of his prostrating himself at the 
feet of Innocent III and dedicating himself to the 
defence of the Roman Pontiff ; and that very night the 
same Pontiff, Our Predecessor, saw him bearing upon 
his shoulders the tottering Basilica of the Lateran. 
History also tells us that when Dominic had trained his 
first disciples in Christian perfection it occurred to him 
to gather together from amidst pious and religiously- 
minded lay-folk a sacred militia whose aim should be 
to defend the Church’s rights and stoutly combat 
heresy. Hence the well-known Third Order of 5t. 
Dominic which, by popularizing the ideals of a life 
of perfection among those living in the world, was to 
provide for Holy Mother Church both rare jewels 
for her adornment and sturdy bulwarks of defence. — 

True heirs of their Father, the sons of Dominic 
have always shown themselves zealously devoted to 
the Apostolic See. Whenever through the mental 
darkness that springs from error the Church has had 
to suffer owing to popular uprisings or the violence 
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of princes, the Apostolic See has always found in the 
children of St. Dominic men who under the standard 
of truth and justice were ever ready to support her 
supreme authority. Everyone, for example, knows 
the noble part played in this connexion by the Domini- 
can maiden, Catharine of Siena. For she—urged as she 
was by the love of Christ Jesus—overcame incredible 
difficulties and induced the Supreme Pontiff to do what 
none heretofore had been able to do, namely return to 
his See of Rome after an absence of seventy years ; and 
when Catharine had secured this result she succeeded 
in keeping within the Faith, and in obedience to the 
legitimate Pope, great numbers of the faithful at a time 
when the Western Church was torn by terrible schism. 

Many things We must omit, yet We must not pass 
over the fact that of St. Dominic’s children there have 
come four Roman Pontiffs of great renown. By far the 
most famous of these, St. Pius V, deserves the undying 
remembrance of the civil as well as of the Christian 
world ; for by dint of urgent and repeated exhortations 
he induced the Catholic princes to combine their 
forces, and thus was able at Lepanto finally to break 
the Turkish hordes, and this he did by the help and 
prayers of the Virgin Mother of God whom he bade 
us henceforth hail as Help of Christians. 

In this last fact We have a good example of what We 
termed the third feature of Dominican preaching : an 
intense devotion to the Mother of God. For we are 
told that St. Pius was divinely informed of the victory 
won at Lepanto at the very moment when devout 
Associations of the faithful throughout the Catholic 
world were imploring the help of Mary by reciting 
the Rosary which the Founder of the Friars Preachers 
had taught and which he and his sons after him had 
been at pains to propagate far and wide. For Dominic 
loved the Blessed Virgin as his mother ; consequently 
it was with special reliance on her protection that he 
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undertook his task of defending the Faith. When con- 
fronting the Albigensian heretics who, in addition to 
their attacks upon other points of the Faith, more 
especially heaped contempt on the Divine Motherhood 
and Virginity of Mary, Dominic upheld these particular 
doctrines with all his might. This led him to invoke 
the help of the Virgin Mother by the frequent use of 
the invocation : “ Deign to let me praise thee, O most 
holy Virgin ; give me strength against thine enemies.” 
How gratifying to the Queen of Heaven was this devo- 
tion of her servant is seen from the fact that She made 
use of him to teach to the Church, the Spouse of her 
Son, the most holy Rosary. This is a form of prayer 
which combines the use of mind as well as lips ; for 
in it we contemplate the principal mysteries of religion 
while at the same time repeating the “ Our Father” 
fifteen times and fifteen decades of ‘‘ Hail Mary’s.” 
Hence it is well calculated to stir up devotion and 
nourish all virtues among God’s people. With justice, 
then, did Dominic bid his sons lay great stress on the 
use of this form of prayer when preaching the word 
of God to the people. He well knew that such was 
Mary’s influence with her Son that whatsoever graces 
He gives to men it is really Mary who administers 
them. He knew, too, that so kindly and loving a 
mother is she that, while always more than —_ to 
help those in trouble, she can never turn a deaf ear 
to those that appeal to her. Hence the Church has 
ever been wont to hail her as Mother of grace and 
Mother of mercy, and has ever found her to be such in 
reality, more especially when appealed to through the 
Rosary. It is for this reason that the Roman Pontifls 
have never let pass any occasion for highly praising 
Mary’s Rosary and have enriched it with many in- 
dulgences. 

Now, as you, Venerable Brethren, well know, 
Dominic’s Order is no less suited to the needs of the 
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present day than to the times when it was founded. 
How many there are to-day who, deprived as they are 
of the bread of life, or heavenly teaching, are practically 
perishing of hunger ! How many too who, deceived by 
error under the guise of truth, are kept from the Fait 
by the many errors that are prevalent! For priests to 
cope satisfactorily with the needs of all these by preach- 
ing the word of God, they must needs be not only 
eager for the salvation of souls but also well grounded 
in the knowledge of divine things. How many thank- 
less and forgetful children of the Church’ have turned 
their backs on Christ’s Vicar either through ignorance 
or perversity! Yet all these have to be brought back 
to the bosom of their common Parent. How sorely we 
need Mary’s motherly protection if we would heal 
these and the many other wounds of the present day ! 
St. Dominic’s children have then a practically limit- 
less field in which they can most fruitfully toil for the 
salvation of mankind. Wherefore We most urgently 
exhort all such as belong to this Order to take occasion 
from these present solemnities and so renew their 
spirit after the example of their most saintly Founder. 
They must strive day by day to make themselves still 
more worthy children of their great Father. It is but 
fitting that the children of his First Order should 
lead the way and should consequently devote them- 
selves with ever-growing keenness to preaching the 
divine word ; from this there will spring up in men, in 
addition to devotion to the Successor of St. Peter 
and love of the Blessed Virgin, knowledge of and watch- 
ful care for the truth. From St. Dominic’s Ter- 
tiaries, too, the Church expects abundant usefulness, 
provided, that is, they strive with ever-growing 
diligence to conform themselves to the spirit of their 
Founder by instructing in Christian doctrine the 
ignorant and illiterate of Christ’s flock. In this task 
We earnestly desire to see a large band of them working 
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assiduously ; for this is a task of immense importance 
for the salvation of souls. Finally, We wish all St. 
Dominic’s children to make it their particular task to 
familiarize Christ’s flock with the use of the Holy 
Rosary. We Ourselves, following in the footsteps of 
Our ‘Kadeoseen, more especially of Leo XIII of 
happy memory, have given the same advice to the 
people and most earnestly urge it now in these days 
of bitter affliction. If this practice be inculcated, then 
We shall feel that these present celebrations have been 
most fruitful. 

Meanwhile, as a pledge of God’s gifts and a proof 
of our kindly feelings, We bestow upon you, Venerable 
Brethren, and on all your clergy and people the 
Apostolic Blessing. 

Given at St. Peter’s, Rome, June 29, the Feast of 
the Princes of the Apostles, 1921, in the seventh year 
of Our Pontificate, 


BENEDICT XV, Supreme Pontiff. 


CHIVALRY 


OD struck me on the face, 

And I, remembering His meek 
Behest, did turn the other cheek 
And hung my head in hot disgrace, 
And waited ; but He stoopt and kist 
The lips of His antagonist. 


Be weak, strong God, and strike thy foe ! 
An angry blow 
Would hurt him less 
Than Thy great gentleness : 
Woundeth me overmuch 
Thy gentle touch. 
DESMOND CHUTE. 





THOUGHTS ON THE “ ANGLO- 
CATHOLIC” CONVENTION 


“It is not honest ; it may not avayle.” 


N “ Anglo-Catholic Convention of Priests’ has 
A been held this summer at Oxford. Learning 
and piety, goodwill and good works, enthusiasm not 
without convenient forgetfulness, together with plenty 
of dicta, 4 la Podsnap’s “I don’t admit America,” 
have there been patent to all respectful observers. 
Another Anglican Congress of Fellowship was held at 
the same time in Oxford. Perhaps a third of the 
Anglicans therein taking part were of the same religion, 
or religions, as those in the Convention of “ Anglo- 
Catholics.” Those of Fellowship had also their 
“don’t admit it.” Nor can they be gainsaid, when 
they declare that ‘“‘ Anglo-Catholicism ” is not the 
Church of England in esse ; nor yet when they main- 
tain that the Reformed Church of England never 
before Ruled these “ Anglo-Catholic Priests,” nor 
their words, nor their works, nor their ways, until this 
day and hour. 

“Let us give a rest to the religion of sacrifice,” 
seemed to be the dominant note at this Anglican 
Congress of Fellowship; “let us trust for religious 
reunion, to goodwill, charity, and philanthropy. Let 
us not exclude our brethren of the Free Churches, 
far nearer our faith than are our separated brethren of 
Rome. Let us take their Protestant orders; let us 
exchange orders as equals.” 

The late Rev. John de Soyres wrote to the present 
writer as follows: ‘‘ Of course Pope Leo is quite 
right; we have no orders in the Roman Catholic 
sense; but we are content with our orders as all 
Protestants understand them.” Hooker, in the new 
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Church’s first generation, had his Presbyterian- 
ordained confidant and confessor. Caroline High 
Church divines, a hundred years later, demanded recog- 
nition of Episcopal ordinations as of the bene esse of the 
Church, and denounced those who would slight that 
venerable ordinance. But the Cosines and the Bram- 
halls refused to declare Episcopal ordination to be of 
the esse of the Church. And a French Huguenot 
Chapel in Canterbury Cathedral was an outward and 
visible sign of the comparative oneness of Protestants, 
English and French ; just as much as the destruction 
of Canterbury’s Catholic altars by the officials of the 
new Church of England had been the expression of 
the severance between the pre-Reformation religion of 
England, of France, of Europe ; and the post-Reforma- 
tion religion whose guests, apostles, advisers, and 
moulders were the Knoxes, the Bucers and all the 
fathers of Calvinistic Geneva ; just as truly as Pius IV, 
Pius V, Pole, and Parsons were the masters and 
directors—however varying in mind and in policy— 
of the remnant Church of Fisher and More. One 
feels inclined, and not flippantly, but rather weariedly, 
to quote—when told that the Elizabethan Church of 
England was not part of Protestant Europe—the 
American humorist, with his: ‘‘ What’s the use of 
knowing so many things that are not so?” How can 
any man study English literature ; how can he follow 
the fortunes of art in England ; how can he attempt 
to be sociologist, constitutional historian, moralist, or 
mission preacher, and not come up against the Reforma- 
tion as one of the great changers of men’s minds, 
tempers, and outlooks, one of the irresistible modifiers, 
in its children, of their ideals, of their very powers? 
And how can anyone but acknowledge that in every 
parish in England, where the old Church of England 
ruled, the people had Catholicism in their blood; 
and that in every parish in England, where, for cen- 
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Thoughts on the ‘‘ Anglo-Catholic’? Convention 


turies, the new Church of England came to hold, 
equally, unchecked sway, she drained Catholicism 
out of every vein in the English body, and made it a 
bit of Protestanism? So that, as one “ Anglo- 
Catholic ” vicar lately said (looking out on his mid- 
England parish, from the graveyard where lay the 
stump of the old Catholic crucifix, outside the old 
church wherein lay the tombs of those who had 
vainly endowed sacrifices of masses for ever): 
“Catholicism is dead here, in your sense ”—he was 
speaking to one who had turned round to be a plain 
old Catholic—‘ as well as in mine.” 

Who killed it? Did Catholicism in England not 
live once for every rascal and ruffian, as for every holy 
and humble man of heart ? That was the religion they 
saw and knew, in mass and sacraments, in image- 
worship, in penance, in purgatory, in prayers for the 
dead. The altar stones were afterwards set down in 
the floor; they were put even to pigsty use—and 
that by orders of the new Churchmen. There was 
no other means so perfect for showing that the old was 
gone, and that a new religion had taken its place. Ask 
any “ Anglo-Catholic ” to-day what would change his 
church essentially, and he would answer: “ Cast 
down my altar, destroy all its ornaments, burn the 
vestments, smash and melt the vessels for communion.” 
That would be the means to show that the Catholic 
religion was to be practised in that church no more. 
There might be piety under some new form of religion ; 
but it would ignore what the “ Anglo-Catholic ” would 
call authorized divinely instituted Christianity, and 
its channels of grace from God to His creatures. 
Anyone who tolerated both forms of religion would be, 
was, and is, indifferent as between both. That seems 
obvious. It is only a make-believe, surely, to say that 
the religion of the Reformed Church of England is the 
very thing that she has ignored, neglected, let slip 

z 
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away; or, by thousands of her ministers, without 
reproach to them, denounced, and scorned, and 
traduced. 

“* If,” said the late St. “4 Mivart, “ that which 
modern High Churchmen teach is really the doctrine 
of the Church of England, then that Church is wicked 
of the wicked ; for when I was a boy her ministers 
never told me a word about these divinely revealed 
truths.” So her High Churchmen now would call 
them. But, like Ignaro in the Faéry Queen, she 
“ cannot tell ” if truths they be or no ; some say yes, 
some say no; and when asked, she repeats, by daily 
acts, she “ cannot tell.” By daily acts; by acts of 
hundreds of years—her highest officers sometimes 
mocking, and yet sometimes not, at what the high 
officers of the old Catholic Church in England so much 
revered ; Cranmer scoffing at his people who wanted 
to peep, he said, at what the priest held up in his 


hands; Ridley breaking down all the altars in St. 
Paul’s, by night, for fear of the people; the “ greasy, 


stinking oil ” of the Church’s anointings became the 
butt of the new men’s indecent irreverence ; the bones of 
English saints bundled off as rubbish, by a new sort of a 
bishop, to some foreign believer in the saints. And the 
more he gets of them, the merrier we’ll be ; and much 
good may they do him—was the tone of the letter of 
the reformed “ bishop,” who had no wish to have 
anything to do with the mummery, mockery, and 
popery of his country’s old idolatrous saints. He was 
—_ and perhaps honest. Let his co-religionists 

e plain and honest too. The Reformed Church 
made him. He was impossible before the Reforma- 
tion. For, what he meant, was not what Colet and 
Erasmus meant by their ill manners at a shrine. This 
Protestant bishop meant: no idea of a saint; no 
doctrine of good works; no penance; even as he 
meant no Mass, no sacrifice, no altar. 
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“You are always harking back to the Reformation,” 


said a High Church remonstrant to the late Father 
Maturin, who could answer—surely sanely—that 
these truths are not of time, and that what has been 
taught, or allowed, in the past, proves the teacher to 
be now of the nature those his teachings and allow- 
ings show. Water cannot rise higher than its source. 
And the present Church of England cannot rise out of 
being the Church of Cranmer, of Parker, and all those 
who took the Sees of the Catholic prelates ; as of Laud, 
who said he died a Protestant. She is not the Church 
of those bishops her bishops turned out. And to say she 
is the Church of both ejected and intruded (who 
would have excommunicated or executed one another) 
is to make phantoms of our ancestors’ flesh and blood. 

But look at the sad camouflage that men of piety 
are reduced to now—men who call themselves Catholics 
and yet have to send greetings as obedient followers 
to one archbishop who piously flouts their Catholic 
order, and has not their Catholic beliefs; and to 
another archbishop (of York) who speaks to the 
“ Anglo-Catholics ”’ as if he loved their beliefs, and, in 
the same month to the Wesleyans, that Anglicanism 
and Methodism are “‘ two divided churches”; and 
that “‘ we don’t want absorption.” This is camouflage, 
surely. It is make-believe ; it is simulation, not with- 
out dissimulation. It is worthy of nobody who wants 
to be worthy. It leads to this dreadful trifling, by 
which another archbishop seems to decide that com- 
munion-giving to other Protestants is not wrong, yet 
it is not right, and that it might be winked at, if it were 
not known. 

“For what, then, does the Church of England 
stand?” asked the Catholic-minded Bishop of Zanzi- 
bar; and getting no answer, did nothing. What 
answer could he get, but that he might be Bishop of 
Zanzibar and teach the religion of the Bishop of 
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Uganda ; and the Bishop of Uganda might teach the 
religion of Zanzibar, yet also keep his See? Gallio 
cared for none of these things. But this is dreadful ; 
if good men will pause and consider what it is they do, 
when revelation from on high is the matter in mind. 
Initium sapientie timor Domini. But, indeed, can a 
man really be a Catholic in mind, attend what he 
says he believes to be the Mass, in a sanctuary, with 
equally recognized ministers, who describe the Mass 
as blasphemy and deceit ? Wounded in the house of 
my friends, might not their Lord say? Or again: 
When I spake unto them, they made them ready for 
battle. Or yet: Is it nothing to you—oh My friends? 

Be not deceived, God is not mocked. ‘There is, in 
this our day, the matter of Christian marriage. In 
an earlier day, it was the making of a Christian in 
baptism ; and nineteenth-century High Church clergy 
and laity were found to defend truth, as they knew; 
and yet to go off, with Gallio. ‘Sirs, what is this ye 
do—fighting against God?” Then, before that, it was 
Archbishop Sumner—‘ Successor ” of St. Augustine 
and his pallium from St. Gregory !—declaring, to an 
inquirer, that he could not declare Christian doctrine 
with any more certainty than anyone else who took up 
a Bible and searched. And now, as has been said, 
the Christian matter asked about is marriage, and an 
Archbishop Temple—I saw his letter—wrote that he 
could see no objection to a divorced lady marrying a 
friend of the present writer’s, who was an organist at a 
cathedral, where another Anglican bishop, indeed, 
would not permit him, after this otherwise episcopally 
sanctioned marriage, to continue to serve. Is there 
not, at this moment, a highly placed bishop in England 
who gave permission to divorced people to come to 
Communion if they would first live quietly together 
for two years? Decently and in order, it may seem. 
But can it be decent, when it cannot be in order? 
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Thoughts on the ‘‘ Anglo-Catholic ”” Convention 


Plausible ; yes. Distressing to quiet people, to act 
otherwise ; yes. But 


Ye cannot halve the Gospel of God’s grace 


Nay, nay, it is not a question of God Almighty for 
the Protestant English multitude; nor for England ; 
nor for all kindly good folk. England changes; all 
nations change. And the Church of England reflects 
the nation. She has been more or less Protestant ; 
more or less Ritualistic; more or less dogmatic. She 
likes restored churches for her worship now ; modern 
Englishmen claim that decency. She has comely 
choirs; and even women appear in surplices, pre- 
paratory to further ministrations, if earnest women 
show their worth and their fitness therefor, and the 
mind of the country consents. The mind of the 
country is for inter-denominational interchange of 
pulpits. And this can no longer be resisted, as it was 
a generation ago; and a generation hence, it will be 
resisted less. Excellent sentiment will plausibly sup- 
port; even as it can support the divorces of those 
wretchedly married. There is not the slightest doubt 
that the sentiment of the country will prevail, in its 
national religion. It has prevailed in every diocese, 
not to say in every parish in England to-day. It will 
not persecute and imprison you for transgressing the 
law, in your preaching or posturing ; but it is pleased 
with “‘ Live and let live,” without any sense of what 
the Church, as a Kingdom, is, and with instinctive 
repugnance towards her expounding laws, and claiming 
obedience thereto. The nation is now pleased with 
this tolerance of diversity of opinion ; because all is 
opinion, so it feels. And, once more, the Church of 
England is reflecting the nation. 

When the old Church was falling, when schism 
came, because of heresy, then there were the feeble 
and the timorous, the time-servers and the faithless. 
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Vicars held on, from Yoxhall to Barking; under all 
the Tudors, from the days of Henry VIII going a 
pilgrim to Our Lady of Walsingham, to the days of 
Elizabeth proceeding under the canopies which had 
covered the Sacred Host. But these were not true 
men, these priests who conformed to save their places, 
Not even was Dr. Caius of Gonville College true to 
himself, half outwardly conforming, but keeping the 
material for Catholic worship in the Master’s house, 
hoping for the day that never came, and dying (in 
priestly misery, they say), when the Calvinist Fellows 
made a college bonfire of all his holy finery. But he was 
a priest ; and they were not, if made ministers by the 
new order that set aside sacrifice. So he would say, 
So would say the conforming vicars. And so the 
seeming sullen, conforming Bishop of Llandaff, taking 
no part in making archbishops or bishops of the line 
of Parker and Grindal. Outwardly, the change was 
gradual. The Prayer Books were declared to be 
inspired by the Holy Ghost, while their compilers 
were planning to publish later books to contradict 
the earlier. As Dr. Déllinger noted, this was done 
to try to make the Catholic people think that the old 
religion was going on, and that there was not a new. 
Camouflage, as now the world says. Camouflage, 
therefore, the lists of bishops in the old cathedrals; 
as if Pole and Parker were of the same line. For there 
came a time when men had to choose between Pope's 
men and Queen’s men. And death and life marked 
the choosing of the ways. 

“Of one line, or of the other line, you and I am 
part and parcel, now,” must be the admission of 
ministers of rival religions in England to-day. Which 
line has kept the Faith? we shall ask, not of the Pope's 
men, but of any “ Anglo-Catholic” man of goodwill. 
Is there not Henry VIII’s Anglo-Catholicism, for 4 
warning and a terror to the “ Anglo-Catholic ” hating 
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the Supreme Head’s hateful name, deploring the 
plunder of religious houses by his wickedness, and 
the destruction of monastic life; the gradual Bible- 
tearing and ranting, the confusion of tongues, the final 
fall of the new Church into Anglican Protestantism ? 
Out of this we would raise her, cry these neo-Catholics ; 
for she was really not herself ; she did not know what 
was being done to her! ‘Though it was she that 
urged monarchs to more savage anti-Catholicism ; 
though it was she, as has been said, and as cannot be 
too often repeated, that took the Catholic beliefs which 
“ Anglo-Catholics ” value, out of every heart in the 
land. 

Come out of her, my people. Taste not, touch not, 
handle not. Have no part in her iniquities. See her 
“Catholic” puttings-on to be what they are, the 
fashions of the time, which express your own piety, 
your own antiquarian lore, your own confidence in 
Catholic truth in the saviour of society through the 
enlightening of men’s souls. You care for all this. 
The Church of England does not care. You know 
she does not care. You and your neighbours can deny 
or can affirm, as you will, all these sacred and solemn 
words you have used at Oxford ; and, whichever you 
do, you will remain in your places, clergymen in the 
Church of England, representing “the Protestant 
Religion established by Law.” Peace of soul therein 
is a something to which you can have no right. There 
is nO peace, whatever you may cry. 

See yourselves, then, as all the world sees you. You 
are coming on to venture to preach, more and more: 
Mass, Reservation and Adoration of the Sacrament, 
Invocation of Saints, Purgatory, Works of Penance. 
But you have publicly adhered to the Article of the 
Church of England’s belief bearing testimony against 
these true things. You know you hate yourselves,— 
as perhaps the late poor king half hated himself for 
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reading out an oath against the Sacraments of the 
Altar and the Mother of God : and perhaps, like him, 
you read the detestable oath-binding Articles sotto voce ; 
alas! what help is there ?—for having read out the 
Articles’ blasphemings against the Catholic Religion 
that you are determined to force on Anglican indiffer. 
entism, a thing you bring yourselves to believe has no 
claim on you. But you have adhered to it. All the 
world knows that you have—to those poor Articles 
of one day’s heresies, of which, did not Dollinger fairly 
say, that they were heterogeneous propositions, hung 
together by an Act of Uniformity, impossible of 
acceptance as a whole by any logical mind, and landing 
English Churchmen who sign them in the ment 
habit of being disingenuous ? 

Chaucer, in the words quoted here at the outset, 
did not use “‘ honest ” as we use it. There is not an 
imputing by us of motives to individuals. For who can 


judge? But there is a calling to consider. And there 
is a declaring that in the old sense of “ honest,” all 
this assertion that one’s opinions, one’s conclusions, 
one’s faith, are binding on others who, as shown 
by incontrovertible fact, are as lawfully endowed 
Church of England men as any “ Anglo-Catholic,” 
is indeed, not comely, not fair, not without shame, 


and not “ honest.” 
W. F. P. STockLey. 





HANNAH MORE AND FOSEPH 
BERINGTON 


R. JOHNSON, like other great men in whose 
lives the domesticities played but a small part, 
was after his peculiar fashion a squire of dames. He 
looked upon himself, he tells us, as “‘ very polite,” and 
if his most studied elaboration of homage was reserved 
for an archbishop, he could be very courtier-like with 
the ladies, and was at times quite eager to show himself 
a man of gallantry. 

His attitude towards the middle-aged, blue-stocking 
coterie was an attractive mixture of spiritual direction, 
intellectual coquetry, and tender friendship. But he 
most completely melted and softened when in the 
company of one or two younger ladies with claims to 
intellectual distinction who were admitted into his 
circle. Of these youthful favourites, not the least was 
Hannah More—when with her, the tiger in him was 
quite subdued, and he became positively kittenish. 

Hannah More is hardly even a name to-day. We 
look vaguely at her prim, demure picture in the 
Nationa! Portrait Gallery, and we somehow connect 
her with the early pioneers of education, and with 
crude efforts in the field of philanthropy, and that is 
about all. ‘‘ Her works are dust, and her words dim 
with unconquerable rust.” Yet there was a time 
when the book-shops were filled with battling crowds 
intent on procuring the four volumes of her memoirs. 
And but a few years before this, her shrewdly worded, 
sensible tracts on moral and religious subjects were 
circulating at the rate of a couple of million copies 
yearly ; while, earlier still, her tragedy of ‘“‘ Percy ” 
was played by the immortal Garrick to overflowing 
houses, amid heats of applause and general approba- 
tion and enthusiasm. And in her serene old age, her 
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rural retreat in remote Somerset was a regular place 
of pious pilgrimage for all devotees of good works and 
religious philanthropy. 

Her life divides itself into two sections, as distinct 
from each other as if separated into watertight com- 
partments. In the first, her early womanhood, she 
was the spoiled pet of Johnson and the brilliant men 
who circled around him. A witty talker, a letter 
writer who could rival Horace Walpole himself, an 
author of clever verses and impromptu squibs, eger 
full of vivacity and charm, yet withal of absollite 
simplicity and naturalness, encouraged and compii- 
mented 4 Reynolds and Burke, Gibbon and Gold- 
smith, a Montague and a Thrale, her days passed ina 
round of dinners, routs, and plays. Bishops and deans 
(especially Bishops !), duchesses and Lord Chancellors, 
poets and historians, all alike professed themselves her 
admirers. 

But the later and longer portion of her career 
makes a different appeal. She had now been “ con- 
verted,” and in the Puritan sense of the word. Her 
letters lose their brilliance and become heavy as lead ; 
and, eschewing polite assemblies and the company of 
authors and wits, she enters on a life of great usefulness 
and untiring benevolence it is true, but as it seems to 
us of unnecessary primness, dullness, and drabness. 
The particular form of religion she affected seemed 
to involve a certain repellent gloom, so that the good 
done often lost its effect and its charm through ugly 
defects of manner and phrase. Why is it that Puritan- 
ism has this deadening effect on its votaries? Real 
religion as such never has. Blaise Pascal and Francis 
of Sales were religious if ever men were, yet religion 
in them never killed the delicate irony and literary 
grace of the one, or the playful fancy and tender 
humour of the other. But it was otherwise with 
Hannah More. 
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And now she thought it necessary to make a positive 
fetish of extreme Sabbatarianism, and to enter on a 
regular campaign against the theatre, and what she 
styled “the minor immoralities,” little habits and 
gaieties in which most people would not see even the 
shadow of sin. And it is hardly necessary to say that 
she became eaten up with “ No Popery.” She was of 
the sort that sees Jesuits everywhere and in whose 
vision the Scarlet Woman looms terrifically large and 
distinct. She could not speak or write of the ancient 
Faith but with asperity and injustice. 

And yet her chosen friend, the object of her devotion 
and reverence, was a Catholic and a staunch one at 
that. Mrs. Garrick, the Viennese dancer who had 
made the greatest of actors such a good wife, and who 
survived him over forty years, was one of the most 
respected of women and had won a distinct and 
honoured place in general society. She never referred 
to her religion, never discussed it or obtruded it, but 
it was always there. Everyone knew it had to be 
reckoned with, and that if she stayed in a country 
house she would post up to Town for the Sunday 
sooner than miss her Mass. And Hannah More was 
her constant visitor and companion. Moreover, when 
the French Revolution came, and the poor, forlorn 
emigré clergy poured into England, Hannah More 
opened her house at Bath to them, cheerfully received 
them at her table, and wrote a little book for them the 
profits of which (£240) she paid into their funds. 
Yet for all this, she hardly took up her pen in her later 
years without saying something unjust and disagree- 
able about Catholics. It was the fashion of the age 
and of her school, still it seemed a blemish in one 
otherwise so good. Catholics were stung and hurt by 
it, and eventually one of the most conspicuous among 
them ventured on a protest. 

Joseph Berington, whom, perhaps confusing him 
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with his cousin Bishop Berington, one of the Vicars 
Apostolic, the editor of Hannah More’s Memoirs 
oddly calls ‘‘ the Pope’s Vicar-General,” was in some 
respects the most prominent English Catholic writer 
of the day. In his hidden laborious and edifying 
— life he was just the typical priest of his period, 

ut he was distinguished among his brethren by his 
brilliant scholarly attainments, his gift of languages, 
and his stores of erudition. His masterpiece, The 
Literary History of the Middle Ages, has been warmly 
praised by such a discerning critic as Hazlitt, and is 
still printed among Bohn’s Classics. Mr. Berington 
was, however, regarded by many Catholics with some 
distrust on account of the singular liberality of some 
of his views, which were held to pass the limits of 
orthodoxy, and his tendency to minimise and explain 
away some of the least popular doctrines of his Church. 
For this very reason, perhaps, he could claim a hearing 
from Protestants which few others could obtain. It 
was he who determined to send a strong letter of 
protest to Hannah More, and seriously to remonstrate 
with her on her wrong-headed bigotry. 

In 1809 he wrote to her from his quiet mission in 
Berkshire : ‘‘ You, Madam, have assumed the high 
office of a censor of religious practices and religious 
belief. ‘To pronounce on these subjects without 
danger of error, a very accurate knowledge should 
have been previously acquired. This knowledge you 
have not always, even when your censure is per- 
emptory.” He then goes on to show how the enemies 
of Catholicism are often completely ignorant of the 
tenets they attack, how mistaken are their impressions, 
and how false their imputations. And all the while 
our catechisms and books of instruction lie open for 
consultation, if only our adversaries would pause to 
read therein and see what we really do believe and 
practise. Yet men and women of the highest character 
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and integrity in all other concerns will malign and 
insult and misrepresent the Catholic faith without 
taking the slightest trouble to verify their references 
and charges. ‘They make no inquiries, and copy 
servilely from one another. “I am disposed (he 
continues) to make allowances for the ignorant and 
weak-minded, and for those who have neither time 
nor opportunity for inquiring. But to you I cannot beso 
conceding.”’ 

He makes a strong appeal to her to review the grounds 
and justifications of the opinions which she has 
imbibed against Catholics. He asks her to drop the 
insulting words ‘“ Papist,” “ Popery,” ‘“‘ Romanist,”’ 
with which her works were interlarded ; no longer 
to say continually that Catholics were satisfied with 
outward observances without inward acts, or that 
when they professed sorrow for sin it was without any 
design of forsaking it ; and generally to cease imputing 
without proof the most shocking tenets to the most 
ancient and extended of Christian societies. 

When she wrote in reply to explain and soften some 
of her harsh-seeming utterances, she charged Berington 
with adopting a too acrimonious tone. He replied 
that “‘ meekness itself must feel irritation.” When 
Catholics repel and reply to the accusations made 
against them, ‘‘ nothing avails, the same dish is again 
served up.” Wilful misrepresentation, irritating ab- 
surdities, the most disgusting charges, a thousand 
malevolent reflections every day insult their feelings. 

Can you be surprised, Madam, that I express myself 
with acrimony ? The passages cited from your books 
richly deserve this harshness, and indeed more.” 

And so the correspondence closed. It is not a 
lengthy ene, and we have here merely indicated its 
drift. Mr. Gillow, in his bibliographical notice of 
Berington, speaks of his letters to Hannah More as 
existing only in manuscript ; but as a matter of fact 
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they will be found printed amid Hannah More’s own 
voluminous literary remains. To these we direct the 
curious. 

For all his trouble, Berington apparently achieved 
nothing. Hannah More’s lack of charity and common 
justice to Catholics still manifested itself in her later 
writings, and so it continued to the end. There was 
no wise Johnson now at hand to moderate her. That 
great man, with his strong common sense, his tolerant 
broadmindedness, his Catholic sympathies, had long 
been buried in his grave at Westminster. Had it not 
been so, we can fancy him saying of her criticism 
what he once did of her flattery: “ Dearest lady, 
consider with yourself what it is worth, before you 
bestow it so freely.” 

F. R. Bracey. 





MEDICAL ETHICS * 


E do not know whether the book which has 
occasioned this article signifies the decay either 
of ethics or of (what its writer calls) ‘‘ medicine ” ; 
or of both ethics and medicine, for without a doubt it 
signifies a decay. A profession such as “ medicine,” 
which deals with the human ultimates of birth, 
marriage, and death, has an ethical import which might 
well exercise the genius of a modern Thomas Browne. 
We must not be taken to indulge in personalities but 
rather to criticize a state of things and a state of learning 
if we look upon this work of an Edinburgh Lecturer 
on Medical Jurisprudence as a pathological specimen 
which we must patiently diagnose and treat. 

It is the sub-title that reveals the unhealthy state of 
things. ‘The book is entitled Medical Conduct and 
Practice. ‘This is a sufficiently general title to cover 
the contents of the book ; and to allow the author to 
give shrewd advice to his Scottish medical readers on 
“how to get on in the world.” 

But this non-committal title has the sub-title “ A 
Guide to the Ethics of Medicine.” To most of us 
whom a University has befriended in youth, the word 
Ethics recalls that highest branch of Philosophy which 
the Greeks elaborated in order to endow Christian 
thought. We recall the Ethics of Aristotle, with many 
regrets that the true wisdom of that book is now a 
quarry for the philologist rather than for the philoso- 
pher. But the word Ethics stirs up such deep emotions 
in our heart that we are at expectation’s end to see 
what will be said of it by a modern brother of him who 
wrote Religio Medici, and especially by one of those 

* Medical Conduct and Practice: A Guide to the Ethics of Medicine. 
by W. G. Aitchieson Robertson, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.C.S.E., F.R.S.E., 


Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence and Public Health School of Medi- 
a Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh.—A. and C. Black, pp. 168. 
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accepted few who have sitten in the chair of Medicine 
near Arthur’s Seat. 

It would have been well for Dr. Robertson if, 
throughout his book, he could have remembered its 
beginnings. But we seem to feel that he has easily 
forgotten his own excellent words: “By Medical 
Ethics is meant that body of rules and principles con- 
cerning moral obligation which is intended to regulate 
Medical practice. ‘These rules have not been drawn up 
by any body of medical or other men, but have for so 
long a time received the unanimous consent of the 
medical profession as a whole that they have become 
binding on each individual member ”’ (p. 2). 

We take it that this intention to give the rules con- 
cerning moral obligations which regulate medical 
practice has been of the nature of a pious wish rather 
than of a considered and deliberate aim. We can 
hardly think that a desire to state moral obligations 
has dictated chapters which belong to the etiquette 
(i.e. the lesser ethics) more than to the ethics of one 
of the most serious professions. Indeed there is at 
least one chapter explicitly entitled the “ Etiquette 
of the Sick Room”; yet this chapter is not out of line 
with the other chapters. The writer would, perhaps, 
have given us another book had he clearly understood 
that as good manners are often a safeguard of good 
morals, so may etiquette be the safeguard of 
ethics. 

Yet it is perplexingly hard to discern the boundaries 
between ethics and its guardian etiquette in this 
medical handbook. Have we reached a region of ethics 
in words like these? ‘“‘ In treating patients belonging 
to the artisan or labouring classes, remember to keep 
your self-respect. . . . No man need be either superior 
or inferior to the other—only let us thank Providence 
that we have not been born under conditions which do 
not favour the growth of nobility of character ” (p. 44): 
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Dr. Robertson’s association of nobility of character 
with a money limit gives food for thought ! 

A chapter on “ Success in Practice ” is so sympto- 
matic that we might almost take it as a clue to the 
social problems raised by the new Ministry of Health. 
The word “‘ success ” when used of one of the noblest 
professions would naturally be taken to mean “ success 
in reaching the end or aim of that profession.” As 
this profession is primarily intended to prevent or cure 
human illness, a successful medical man is one who has 
fitted himself by study and experience to prevent or 
cure human illness. 

Another secondary aim of the medical profession is 
to procure the necessities of life for the medical man, 
his family, and dependents. ‘This aim, of course, is 
not peculiar to the profession of medicine as such, but 
is common to all professions and crafts of life. It is 
quite evident that a successful ploughman as contrasted 
with a successful soldier is not a ploughman who 
succeeds in making money, for a soldier might be 
equally successful in the craft of money-making. A 
successful ploughman as such is one who knows well 
not how to make money but how to plough ; even as 
a successful soldier as such is one who knows well not 
how to make money but how to soldier. In the same 
way we presume that a successful medical man is one 
who knows, not indeed how to make money, but how 
to prevent and cure human ailments. It is then just 
a little astonishing to find that the professor whom 
the historic Scottish University entrusts with the 
ethical training of its medical students should identify 
“success ” with money-making. 

We diagnose this disease of money-making in the 
opening sentences of the chapter on ‘“‘ Success in 
Practice:” “It is often the belief of the medical 
student or young practitioner that the greater the 
number of degrees or qualifications he can obtain, he 
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will the more readily attract patients. . . . it is not 
unusual to find that a man who having followed some 
other business for some years has commenced the 
study of medicine when far beyond the usual age, 
starts a practice and rapidly acquires an extensive 
clientele ; while, on the other hand, the man who 
gained many prizes and scholarships may find it very 
difficult to attract patients ” (p. 32). We are of opinion 
that Scotsmen who are sensitive to the traditional 
gibe against their thrifty countrymen will be anxious 
to remove these sentences from a second edition. 

An almost more painful display of the disease of 
money-making seems to be the essence of the follow- 
ing: “‘ Adroitness in managing the feelings of persons 
with whom you are brought in contact, the nice per- 
ception of seeing and doing exactly what is best in the 
circumstances is of supreme importance during one’s 
whole professional life. Tact in dealing with a patient's 
crotchets or foibles ; tact in letting him have his own 
way ; tact in interpreting his thoughts and enunciating 
them as your own. . . . It has been truly said that the 
tactful man is the wealthy man ” (pp. 38, 39). 

This apophthegm on tact and wealth will please only 
the enemies of the “ canny Scot.” It is hard to see 
how it could please the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Edinburgh. But they, not we, are the judges whether 
this financial finesse of their Medical Jurisprudence 
Lecturer represents the national outlook of a great 
profession, or the business methods befitting a char- 
latan of the market-place. 

Another paragraph in the same chapter on “‘ Success” 
is more astounding. We reproduce it in full : 


“By your sympathetic manner he” (the patient) 
“may unbosom himself to you, and impart to you 
particulars regarding himself and his family which he 
would never think of repeating to any other living per- 
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son. It is in this way that the family doctor often 
becomes depository of family secrets, the firm friend, 
and the trusted adviser. 

“During sickness there is often a weakening and 
breaking down of the natural restraint of the patient’s 
feelings. There is a desire to confide in the one person 
who alone can afford bodily help. Thus a much more 
intimate relationship exists usually between the medical 
attendant and his patient than there is between him 
or her and any other person outside the immediate 
ragga | circle, the clergyman not even excepted ” 
(p. 38). 


Too many of the present writer’s kith and kin profess 
and honour the great medical profession for any words 
of ours to be hen as belittling either the profession 
itself or the present members of the profession. But 
as an ethical practitioner the writer in BLACKFRIARS 
must point out the grave ethical errors latent in this 
advice of a medical lecturer to medical students. 

1. The medical lecturer recognizes that ‘“‘ during sick- 
ness there is often a weakening and breaking down of 
the natural restraint of the patient’s feelings.” This 
is indeed so normal to the hanced state called sick- 
ness that legal acts such as the making of a will under- 
taken in such a state are often declared invalid. To 
make use of this “‘ breakdown of natural restraint ” 
for the purpose of gaining other than medical influence 


| would be a breach of medical ethics ! 


2. If this breach of professional ethics is not at once 
seen let Dr. Robertson’s words be transferred from a 
medical to a sacerdotal setting, e.g. : ‘‘ During sickness 
there is often a weakening and breaking down of the 
natural restraint. . . . By your sympathetic manner 
he may unbosom himself to you (the priest) ; and im- 
part to you particulars regarding himself and his 
family which he would never think of repeating to 
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any other living person. ... Thus a much more 
intimate relationship exists usually between the sacer- 
dotal attendant and his patient than there is between 
him or her and any other person outside the family 
circle, the medical man not even excepted ! !” 

As a member of the sacerdotal profession, I should 
look upon it as a breach, not merely of professional 
etiquette but of professional ethics if I allowed my 
sacerdotal influence over anyone, and especially over 
one whose natural restraint was broken down by illness, 
to compete with the medical influence of the medical 
man. It would be a further breach of professional 
ethics if I allowed this stricken one to zmpart (un- 
necessary) particulars regarding himself or his family. 

3. In saying this we are neither affirming nor denying 
that some priests have abused their professional in- 
fluence. Neither are we affirming or denying that 
some medical men have abused their professional 


influence. Indeed we are not affirming or denying 

that Dr. Robertson has abused his professional in- 

fluence ; although to have done this would have been 
only to have followed his own principles. 

We have not, therefore, made ¥ | statements of 
e 


fact. We have merely pointed out the grave breach 
of professional ethics taught in an official and ad hoc 
handbook by an official of one of our historic Uni- 
versities. 

4. Moreover, much as it has pained us to do so, we 
have held up to condemnation these ethical errors of 
this book because an official journal like the British 
Medical Fournal in its review of the book finds nothing 
to censure in the passages we have quoted. If silence 
gives consent, = if the British Medical Fournal is a 
gauge of the level of British Medical ethics, our plain- 
spoken criticism is not too trenchant but only too long 
delayed. 


The whole subject of Dr. Robertson’s chapter on f 
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“ Medical Secrecy ” betrays an ignorance of Ethics 
which we attribute not to the writer’s personal character 
but to his religious environment. The change in 
religion which the sixteenth century brought about, 
even in Scotland, meant a gradual lessening of the study 
of scientific Ethics. We neither know, nor wish to 
know, the religious beliefs of Dr. Robertson. It is 
enough for us to know that the University of Edinburgh 
has suffered more than it can perhaps forget or forgive 
by adopting John Knox and Calvin as teachers of 
wisdom. 

To a Catholic priest the following passages from Dr. 
Robertson’s wel make bitter reading : 


“Of course there must be exceptions to the rule of 
medical secrecy, and in such one must act upon one’s 
own judgment. . . . In the case of the approaching 
marriage of a man whom you know to be suffering 


from syphilis it would be your duty to persuade him 
against entering into this contract or at least to get 
him to inform his prospective father-in-law. If he 
refused you might even take this latter step yourself, 
even though it broke the ethical rule of secrecy ” 


(p. 134). 


... “Again, if you were called to see a woman 
obviously dying as the result of criminal abortion, you 
should endeavour to obtain from her the name of the 
abortionist in order that he or she should be punished. 
In the trial, of course, the name of the woman would 
be made public, but in such a case the end would 
justify the means ” (p. 135). 

“ Again: one is compelled to give away confidence 
reposed in one by a patient, in courts of law, if the 
judge allows the question to be put to you ” (p. 134). 

Detailed criticism of these extracts from the chapter 
on “ Medical Secrecy ” would be beyond our space. 
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For the moment we may quote from the recent dis- 
cussion on Professional Secrecy at the Meeting of the 
British Medical Association, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
The Solicitor to the Association said, ‘‘ There was a 
case in which the late Lord Brampton * (then Mr. 
Justice Hawkins) was extremely sarcastic in his reference 
to the medical man who disclosed what he did in that 
case, and went to the length of saying that it would 
make him extremely careful what medical man he 
consulted in the future ” (Brit. Med. fournal, July 3). 

As a result of the discussion opened by Dr. Langdon- 
Down, Chairman of the Central Ethical Committee, 
the following resolution was carried by a large 
majority : 

“That having further considered the question of 
professional secrecy, viewed from the standpoint of 
the medical profession, and with special regard to 
venereal diseases, the Representative Body reiterates 
the opinion that a medical practitioner should not, 
wtthout his patient’s consent, voluntarily disclose 
information which he had obtained from such patient 
in the exercise of his professional duties.” 

We are glad to think that the British Medical 
Association is not endorsing the Medical Ethics of Dr. 
Robertson. Thus the book he has written is out of 
date almost as soon as published. 'The matter of 
medical secrecy has come quickly to a head, through 
the growing restiveness of the community under the 
inquisitive and servile methods of the Ministry of 
Health. Already in the June of last year the present 
writer called the attention of the Medical Council to 
a statement of fact made in a handbook put into the 
hands of candidates for infant-welfare and maternity 
work. This book, The Prize Essay on a Scheme for 
Maternity and Child-welfare Work, by Miss Isabel 
Macdonald, A.R.San.I., and Miss Kate Cropper- 


* Afterwards a Catholic. 
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Atherton, A.R.San.I., said : “‘ It is impossible to secure 
any comprehensive basis for ante-natal work ; although 
in some towns the difficulty has to some extent been 
overcome by offering a small fee to doctors and midwives 
for each notification of pregnancy.” 

Moreover, we called attention to the statement made 
before the National Birth-Rate Commission by Dr. 
Killick Millard, M.D:, Medical Officer of Health for 
the City of Leicester. He gave the Commission a detail 
of how a hospital informed the police of the case of a 
woman who had attempted abortion. (Second Report, 

. 278. 

: raed this same Dr. Millard submitted to the Com- 
mission a letter of his which “is handed to every 
married tuberculosis patient who leaves the Leicester 
Sanatorium.” ‘This letter frankly advises these persons 
affected with consumption “ not to beget offspring, and 
offers to give them the necessary advice.” His public 
support of the neo-Malthusian campaign provokes us 
to wonder how the ethical instincts of the Medical 
Council are at ease. It is, however, consoling to 
think that the great profession is not at ease ; but is 
awakening to the seriousness of despising those ethical 
ultimates which are for the rise and fall of peoples. 


VINCENT McNass, O.P. 





THE POSITION IN PALESTINE 


| T is reassuring to Christians in Palestine—especially 

to Englishmen—to see that public opinion in 
England is being stirred up with regard to the affairs 
and fate of the Holy Land. It is high time. As you 
have already had opportunity to learn, we are getting 
to be in very bad odour; or, as an English official 
here at Jerusalem said the other day, we are now 
thoroughly detested by everybody—French, Arabs, 
Christians, and Moslems. What love the Jew bears 
to us is scarcely disinterested. 

Up to the present there has been little sign of enthu- 
siasm called forth by the fact that England is mandatory 
power over a land that stands for so much as does Pales- 
tine. In fact the chief impression one receives is that this 
position is looked on at home rather as a burden than 
as an honour ; and certainly, if we maintain the posi- 
tion, and go on as we have begun, it promises to prove 
a very great burden indeed. However, the news we 
receive of the campaign against the Palestinian policy 
gives us hope that a change will take place. 

At the same time it must be said that recent articles 
in the home papers on this question have caused great 
surprise and not a little anger here. There is certainly an 
attack to be made on Zionist aspirations and plans with 
regard to Palestine ; but it is not along the lines of 
these articles. Exaggeration, and what appears in 
some cases downright untruth, can serve no purpose 
except to defeat the very end in view. Indeed, one has 
been tempted to ask what is the end proposed by the 
writers of certain of these articles against the Jews ; i 
other words, on which side are they fighting ? In the 
present case they appear to have put good ammunition 
into the hands of the Zionists. 

I have discussed these attacks with both Englishmen 
and Frenchmen here—some of the latter, residents in 
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Palestine of thirty years standing, who know the 
country and people through and through. Needless 
to say, they are bitterly opposed to the Zionists. But, 
almost without exception, they deplore the manner 
of these recent attacks, and profess their ignorance of 
the foundation of the many accusations. 

For example, there is the case of the Bethlehemites. 
Indignation at home has been aroused by the news of 
the emigration to South America of half of the Beth- 
lehem population, “ disgusted with the treatment 
they have received ”—presumably at the hands of or 
on account of the Jews. That was certainly news to 
us. We knew very well that great numbers of Beth- 
lehemites had emigrated to America ; indeed a priest 
of Bethlehem bewailed the fact to me not many months 
ago. But not a word did he say of the Jews as the 
cause. How could he, indeed, when there are no Jews 
at Bethlehem ? Or if there are any there now, they are 
very recent arrivals. ‘The Christians of Bethlehem have 
always refused them admittance. Moreover, until re- 
cently, the village had as Governor an English Catholic. 

Again, I am assured by one who has lived and worked 
here for many years, that Zionism has nothing to do 
with the emigration to America of five hundred of the 
inhabitants of the village of Ramallah, to the north of 
Jerusalem. Perhaps he is wrong, but my own slight 
experience leads me to think that he is right. I have 
been in many villages in the hills around Jerusalem, 
and it is rarely that one fails to meet one or two Arabs 
who have spent several years in the United States, and 
who speak a quaint English that is amusing to listen to. 
Moreover, in the village of Taiyibeh, the Biblical Ophra 
(near to Ramallah), which is a Christian village having 
neither Jew nor Moslem, I was assured by the school- 
master that unless he taught English the boys would 
not come to school. Because, as they told me them- 
selves, their one ambition was to go to America. 
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Thirdly, nine months’ residence within a mile of the 
house of Sir Herbert Samuel, the High Commissioner, 
has failed to provide a single view of him accompanied 
by armoured cars. On the other hand I have seen him 
frequently, in or near Jerusalem, usually on horseback 
and accompanied by a single soldier. 

Personally, I am very sceptical about the Bolshevist 
bogey. True the majority of the Jews who have come 
here as immigrants appear to hail from northern 
Europe—poor Jews who have not much to lose and 
who hope there is much to gain by coming to Palestine. 
The Jews of England and America do not come— 
except on a visit. Zionism in Palestine will not, it 
seems, settle our domestic problems. In fact, at 
present it looks very much as though our efforts to 
settle the Zionist question are going to result merely 
in the unsettling of the Arab question, as Mr. Chester- 
ton put it in his New Jerusalem. 

If you want to attack Zionism in Palestine, follow 
the Arab (not, of course, in his summary method of 
solving the question by cutting the throats of the 
Jews) ; his point of view is the one which appears to 
us of chief importance, it being merely a question of 
elementary justice. By Arab, I mean the native popu- 
lation, including Christians—whether Catholic or 
Orthodox, Western, or Oriental—and Mussulmans. 
These, being on the spot, and being simple folk, see 
the true realities of the case without illusions. They 
say that England has sold them and their country to 
the Jews, whom both Christians and Mussulmans 
here have always considered as their hereditary foes. 
One blushes to hear this said, especially since at times 
it appears to be true. 

However, let us look the facts squarely in the face. 
The acceptance of the mandate pledges England to 
secure the establishment of the Jewish national home— 
a thing described as an interesting experiment. Now 
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there is no objection to the experiment—safe or 
dangerous—provided they are made with the property 
of the experimenter. Does the mandate then mean 
annexation? Or is the question of justice one that 
does not interest us? Surely it will be held by all for 
whom justice is a reality that Palestine belongs to the 
native Arab population. We know, of course, that 
the Jews claim it as their own since it was theirs 2000 
years ago. But one cannot redistribute the world on 
those lines. The laws of prescription are now univers- 
ally acknowledged in questions of this nature. 

If then, there is any justice or right in the im- 


’ 


migration laws of England or America, this enforced 
introduction of Jews into Palestine is a breach of 
justice. For if every nation claims the right of deter- 
mining what strangers shall or shall not come to 
settle in its land, on what ground do we deny this 
right to the inhabitants of Palestine ? Or must we await 
further proofs of the fact that the Jew is looked on here 


as a most undesirable alien? It is a by-word here 
that nothing but the protection of the British soldiers 
prevents a massacre. From this may be guessed the 
sentiments of the Arab mob, and one is under no 
illusion as to their significance after having watched 
these people—Christians or Moslems—under the in- 
fluence of religious excitement. 

Such of the Arabs who seek their rights by less 
violent methods appeal for the formation of a repre- 
sentative government on the basis of the pre-war 
population, which included about 78,000 Jews in 1912, 
most of those being comparatively recent settlers from 
Europe, against about 600,000 of other religions. 
Last year, it is said, 10,000 Jewish immigrants entered. 
And now, with this proportion as a basis, Jewish has 
become one of the official languages with Arabic and 
English, and other things are promised to be arranged 
on similar lines. The Arabs are afraid, and with good 
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reason. The idea of the Arab and Jew living peacefully 
side by side as co-possessors and rulers of Palestine is 
a chimera. Moreover it would be folly to imagine that 
such was the ideal of the Zionists. For the Jews, this 
is their land, bestowed by God on their fathers, the 
scene of their national history, their fortunes and their 
triumphs, the land to which for centuries past they have 
turned their eyes with sorrow and a For them 
it is the Arabs who are the intruders. Think of this, 
and ask yourself what must be the Zionist hopes, ideals, 
and ambitions. But you already know that some of 
them have given out that Palestine is to become “as 
Jewish as England is English ” ; and some of the less 
cautious Jewish journals here already speak with the 
confidence born of the belief that this land is theirs 
once more. Their paper is the Ha-ares—‘ 'The Land.” 
One cannot but feel sympathy with this landless and 
outcast people ; but existing facts cannot be neglected, 
nor may we do evil that good may come. 

At present the Zionists are buying up land, backed 
up by the rich Jews of Europe and America. Both in 
the traffic in land, and in their commercial activities, 
they have unspeakable advantages over the Arabs, 
who still to a great extent observe the habits and 
customs of their ancestors. The Jew with his money 
and Western experience will develop Palestine perhaps, 
but there are many of us who are persuaded that it 
does not need developing in that way. Keep your 
Western methods in the West where they were born. 
It is painful to walk along the streets of Jerusalem and 
see newly painted signs of the Syndicate of this and the 
Anglo-Jewish Company of that, and so on. The 
experience of Europe and America leaves no doubt 
as to the goal of all these things. Even the Arab looks 
into the future and sees visions of himself as the hewer 
of wood and drawer of water for his Jewish master. 
At present, however, he is determined to keep this 
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calamity in the realm of nightmares. So when one 
goes through the country, the question comes frequently 
from his lips: Antah Yahudi? “ Are you a Jew?” 
Soon it will be necessary to return to the regime 
instituted by a Mahommedan caliph long ago—all 
Christians wearing a large cross slung from their 
necks. It was a mark of scorn then among the Moslems ; 
to-day, among the same people, it saves you from 
scorn, to say the least. 

Such, then, are the sort of reasons that appear to us 
to call for an attack on Zionism and on our present 
policy in Palestine. Nothing has been said of the re- 
ligious difficulties of the future should Zionism succeed. 
Up to the present there appears little reason for com- 
plaint, and surely there is no need for me to dilate on 
the possibilities of the future—the Holy Land under 
Jewish influence! But how diametrically opposite 
to the whole spirit of the Christendom of the Middle 
Ages is this present policy! Surely the Lion-Heart, 


and that English Crusader, Philip d’Aubigny, who lies 
at the door of the Holy Sepulchre, must turn in their 
graves. 


REGINALD Ginns, O.P. 





SOME BYGONE POLITICS 


fe notable centenaries fall in the present year, 
On August 6th, 1221, passed to his reward 
Dominic Guzman. Almost exactly one hundred years 
later, in July or September, 1321, the world’s greatest 
poet since ancient times left a world which had treated 
him hardly in order to make trial of the justice of a 
world he had hymned in almost inspired numbers. 

Perhaps to a Catholic it is not fanciful to trace a 
connection between the two, yet few indeed outside 
the Church consider what the poet owed to the famig- 
liar di Christo and his sons, whose praises are written 
in the greatest of his works. Dante Aligheri was born 
in 1265 ; he was a child of nine when Thomas Aquinas 
died, a boy of fifteen when the Doctor Universal, 
Albertus Magnus, passed to join his great pupil. His 
days were passed in wild times. The year of his birth 
saw the long strife in England between king and 
baronage culminate in the battle of Evesham, saw 
Manfred, king of Naples and Sicily, defeated and slain 
by Charles of Anjou. He was seventeen years old when 
the bad blood between Frenchman and Neapolitan 
found outlet in the Sicilian Vespers and the weary 
reign of anarchy which followed. In 1310, he saw the 
suppression of the Order of Knights Templars (so 
typical a product of the age of faith and chivalry), and 
in the prime of his years he lived amid the wars and 
rumours of wars, the intrigues, the treacheries in which 
his native Florence was involved, the long-drawn-out 
strife of Guelph and Ghibelline. 

On all sides the old order was passing and many of 
the medizval theories becoming empty of meaning. 
The glory which had surrounded the Holy Roman 
Empire seemed waning, while powerful nation-states 
arose to dispute its supremacy. The Papacy itself, 
instead of standing above the turmoil, dictating to 
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monarchs, loving justice and hating iniquity, had 
stooped “ to vile conclusion,” and the shadow not of 
Canossa but of Avignon lay over Christendom. The 
desire to find some issue out of both spiritual and tem- 
poral troubles had led many to formulate new or to 
revive old schemes of governance (some strange and 
new indeed, for desperate evils need desperate 
remedies) and Dante was fain to add one more. He 
took some part in actual warfare, but his chief service 
to his party lay in more diplomatic negotiations (the 
final failure of which hastened his end) and supremely 
in his wielding of the pen. The Divina Commedia, 
because it is itself, has almost eclipsed his other works. 
Few but Dante enthusiasts read the Vita Nuova and 
the Convito, and not many find pleasure in the famous 
De Monarchia. Yet since he is so often claimed as one 
of those enlightened “‘ Reformers before the Reforma- 
tion,’ whose works are a standing witness to the 
corruption of the Church in general and the Popes in 
particular, to the decay of genuine piety, and to the 
righteous opposition of temporal rulers to papal 
tyranny, it may not be time lost to enquire what Dante 
really did think and say about Empire and Papacy and 
whence he gathered some of his ideas. 

Of the Friars, especially of the Dominicans, he was 
an ardent admirer, of their greatest works a close 
student, and much Dominican lore can be traced even 
in a book for which “‘ that blest flock which Dominic so 
leads in righteous ways” would claim no brief. He 
begins by saying that man, on whom “ higher nature 
has impressed the love of Truth,” should labour for 
others and should expend his toil on some truth not yet 
unveiled to men, so saint and poet meet in their ideal 
—Veritas—though prejudice and bitterness sometimes 
obscure the latter’s vision. He elects to treat of 
“temporal monarchy ” by which he understands the 
Empire which is “ government of one prince above all 
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men in Time,” with ‘“ no reference to worldly gain.” 
He proposes his theses thus: Is temporal monarchy 
necessary for the welfare of the world ? Did the Roman 
— by right take to itself the office of monarchy} 

oes this monarchy come from God Himself or from 
His Vicar ? 

True pupil of the Dominicans he begins at the 
beginning. What is the object of man, what that of 
the State? For the first he refers us to St. Thomas. 
“It is to be percipient with the possibility of under. 
standing ” ; the object of the State is universal peace— 
but something more. The sublime medizval concept 
comes in, “ All is well and at its best which exists 
according to the Will of the First Cause, God ;”” the 
whole universe is but the footprint of Divine goodness,” 
and he sums it up in the oft-quoted passage, “ Unity 
is God and the State is likest Godt when it is one.” 
(Is it a far-distant prelude to Lacordaire’s “ Every 
nation is a ship whose anchors are cast in Heaven” 
—the cry of another seer in another age of chaos which 
knew not how to gd ?) Only under the rule ofa 
single monarchy can this unity come about. In this 
State peace can reign, but only on a basis of Justice 
strengthened by Charity. Like St. Thomas he prefers 
monarchy, but likewise he stresses the condition that 
the ruler must be virtuous. With a dogmatism born 
of bitter experience he denounces Democracies, 
Oligarchies, and forms of government which he says 
drive into slavery, and concludes his train of reasoning 
with a phrase taken nearly verbatim from his master, 
“ The citizen exists not for the good of consuls nor the 
nation for the good of the king, but the king for the 
good of the nation.” 

Proceeding to his second query, he tells us that once 
he saw in the triumph of old Rome only a victory of 

* “ apprehensum per intellectum possibilem,” I. 179,1,2,10. 
t+ Conferences on “ Life” given at Toulouse. 
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arms, now he sees Divine providence—Digitus Dei est 
hic. Here, as nowhere else, comes out the love of the 
Renascence Humanist for the ancient world. Virgil 
himself loved not more that City of the Czsars, pre- 
destined to rule the world, to impose its healing “‘ Pax 
Romana,” “‘ Parcere subiectis et debellare superbos,” 
than does his fellow-bard who hailed that same 
dominion now become the City of God. Dante is 
distressed because others cannot see it too: “ I grieve 
that kings and princes agree only in opposing their 
Lord and His one only Roman Emperor.” He puts 
the query whether God willed the Roman supremacy, 
and answers thus : “ ‘That which is helped by miracles 
is willed by God,” as St. Thomas says in his third 
book against the Gentiles—‘ a miracle is something 
wrought by God beyond the commonly established 
order of things,’ * the Roman Empire was helped to 
its perfection by miracles,” ergo. ... We cannot 
follow him in his journeyings through mythology and 
ancient history to prove the divine right of the Emperor, 
but at the end he is too good a Catholic not to qualify 
his Ghibellinism and we have, ‘‘ To whom God makes 
Say him let Peter also bless.” 

e third section shows his anti-papal views of 
temporal monarchy. He complains of the nepotism of 
his days, that crying sin of the typical Renascence 
pontiffs, of the seizing and alienating of Church re- 
venues and patrimonies which are held in trust for 
the poor, but he goes on to say that these should never 
have been bestowed upon the Papacy as a gift since the 
Emperor receives the Empire as a sacred trust and has 
no power to alienate it—like the Church, the Empire is 
“a seamless robe ” not to be rent. He seems always 
careful to vindicate his own orthodoxy, he speaks of 
“ the Vicar of God by whom I understand the successor 
of Peter, who only has the keys of the kingdom of 

* Contr. Gent. iii. ror. 
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Heaven.” He says some oppose his views from mis- 
taken zeal for mother Church. He treats of the theory 
of the “‘ two great lights,” and argues that though the 
Emperor needs the divine strength gained by the 
benediction of the Supreme Pontiff, to state, as some of 
his opponents do, that the Pope has all power “ what- 
soever ” is to prove too much and so prove nothing. 
He illustrates by an example surely of pregnant force 
to-day. ‘‘ If ‘ whatsoever’ meant ‘ absolute all,’ the 
Pope could then divorce a wife from her husband and 
marry her to another—which he can in no wise do.” 
To Dante such a state of things is a final reductio ad 
absurdum ! 

He develops his theory thus. ‘The Empire preceded 
the Church, therefore it cannot owe its existence to 
the Church. Christ’s kingdom is not of this world, He 
made no arrangement for a temporal sovereignty and 
the Church cannot change her pattern now, “It 
belongs to the very form of the Church always to speak, 
always to think the same.” (One admires the ortho- 
doxy more than the logic !). He continues, elaborating 
the idea, and closes with a fine passage : ‘“ Two ends 
have been laid down for man, one the blessedness 
of this life which consists in the exercise of his natural 
powers, the other the blessedness of life eternal which 
consists in the vision of God. Man therefore needs 


two guides, the Supreme Pontiff to lead him to eternal f 


life, the Emperor to guide him to happiness in this.” 
Let therefore Czesar be reverent to Peter as the first- 
born son to his father, that he may be illumined with 
the light of his father’s grace, and so may be stronger 
to enlighten the world over which he has been placed 
by His choice Who is Ruler of all things, spiritual as 
well as temporal. 

Now to consider where Dante stands among 


medizval Political Philosophers. The Golden Age of | 
the Papal monarchy is that of Innocent III, the watch- 
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word of the real medizvalists, “‘ Sedes Apostolica 
omnes judicat et a nemine judicatur ” applied in the 
strictest possible way. It utters its most poignant 
farewell in the Bull Unam Sanctam (no wonder the 
author of De Monarchia placed Boniface VIII in Hell !). 
On the other hand, even before Dante, there arose 
another school, the advocates of popular sovereignty, 
who maintained that, far from the Pope having a 
plenitude of earthly dominion and the Emperor being 
merely a delegate, the final court of appeal lay in the 
People. They explained Charlemagne’s coronation as 
follows : the Greek Emperor had forfeited the empire, 
it reverted to the Roman people, who delegated it to 
Charlemagne, the Pope who crowned him merely 
executing the popular will. Cusa is infected with the 
doctrine, Occam more so, Marsiglio of Padua most of 
all. The Cardinal is too good a Catholic to go very far, 
but the other two push the idea of popular sovereignty 
to the extreme limit, apply it to the Church as well as 
the State and make the Pope’s infallibility conditioned 
by a General Council. 

Dante belongs to neither party. He keeps fairly 
close to St. Thomas and would have the temporal 
} prince submissive to the Pope in all things spiritual ; 

he shares the Angelic Doctor’s views about temporal 
tule which is not ordained to the public good, but 
Dante has his vision limited. St. Thomas lays down 
great principles of governance for all times and all 
nations and does not concern himself with the super- 
excellence of the Empire though he was born its sub- 
ject. It is noteworthy that more than one Ghibelline 
is found among the Dominican thinkers of the troubled 
period, probably Eckehart and many of the circle 
under his direction, and certainly Tauler who, living 
in Germany from 1290 to 1361, saw as much of the 
struggle as did the poet in his southern home. Always 
Dante looks to the Dominicans ; he quotes St. Thomas 
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at every turn, the arrangement of his matter, his 
hrases saturated with Scholastic Philosophy and 
heology are all eloquent of his reverence for the 
“* Loving minion of the Christian Faith ” and his sons, 
so few of whom fall away that “ a little stuff may furnish 
out their cloaks.” He himself is a true son of the Ages 
called of Faith, he disapproves of some popes as men, 
never as popes. True he places four in Hell, at least, 
but studying their careers one sees it is for their 
political acts rather than their spiritual failings that 
they are there—even when railing at Nicholas III the 
poet speaks of his own “ reverence for the keys” * ; 
again - reverences Adrian V “ with inward awe of 
your high dignity.” + He sees St. Dominic supremely 
as one who was “‘ fit colleague to keep the bark of Peter 
in deep sea, helmed to right port.” He is no “ Re- 
former,” he is not even purely a son of the Renascence, 
he is rather a last voice of a better age, describing an 
ideal Empire, what he would wish to see rather than 
what he hoped, a pleader for a kingdom of this world 
become the kingdom of God and His Christ, for an 
earthly realm that should yet look for its guidance, and 
in things spiritual for its dominion to the City set on the 
Seven Hills—in an age of violence, of sophistry, of 
dawning heresy a voice crying in the wilderness. 


DoroTHEA E. BRENNELL. 


* Inferno XIX, 71. + Purgatorio XIX, 71. 
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REVIEWS 


Tue TruE APposTOLATE. (Second Edition, B. Herder, 
6s.) 

Books for the young sometimes enthral grown-ups: here, 
e contra, we have an excellent book written for priests, 
which might profitably be read as well by all educated 
people. It is the American version of L’Ame de Tout 
A postolat, which is a small volume by the Cistercian Abbot, 
J. B. Chautard, first published in 1912, and so well received 
that within four years five editions were exhausted and 
50,000 copies sold. Designedly do we describe Father 
Ferreol Girardey’s work as an American version. For the 
language throughout is such as Americans may be accus- 
tomed to, but, in very many cases, it is not such as would 
come from the pen of a translator on this side of the Atlantic. 
No Englishman, we venture to think, would write a sentence, 
for example, like the following, to be found on page 83: “In 
others, even in the fervent, a longer or shorter time devoted 
to the Apostolate causes this supernatural life to undergo 
some loss, for being all absorbed by too great a desire of 
benefiting others, for their imperfect heart is not sufficiently 
attentive to raise often enough its longing and love to God.” 
Or such a heading as this (p. 136): “‘ Through the Holy 
Eucharist the interior life resumes all the fecundity of the 
Apostolate.” And it is evidently the custom in America 
to term an asylum (p. 98 e¢ seq.) what we in England should 
ordinarily call a home. The book is a version, because, as 
Fr. Girardey, the Editor, informs us, it is ‘‘ somewhat 
condensed in its English dress.’ Much as we approve of 
the Editor’s idea, we cannot but think that he has slightly 
overdone this work of condensing. Not only have all 
references gone (except those to Holy Scripture), including 
even those to the Summa of St. Thomas, but many, we 
had almost said important, passages have likewise dis- 
appeared. In the Preface, for example, the paragraph 
about priests being not merely preachers of dogma and 
morals, but living transfusers of the Precious Blood, should 
surely have been retained ; and the suppression of the word 
Americanism, which should have found a place on the top 
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of page 22, seems to us to savour of Chauvinism. On page 36 
there is another unaccountable omission: ‘ Given a really 
holy priest, you will find a really fervent people ; a fervent 
priest, devout people; a devout priest, honest people; 
a priest merely honest, then a people the reverse of devout 
—always a degree less. . . . The goodness and salvation 
of the people [said St. Alphonsus] depend upon good priests. 
If there be a good priest in charge of the parish, then you 
will soon see devotion flourishing, the sacraments being 
frequented, mental prayer practised. Whence the proverb: 
Qualis pastor, talis parochia, according to those words of 
Ecclesiastes (x., 2) : Qualis est rector civitatis, tales et inhabi- 
tantes in ea.’ Again, all spiritual writers attach great 
importance to the question of rising in the morning: why, 
then, are the few remarks upon this point ignored, as well 
as those on the yearly and monthly retreat? Even St. 
Augustine does not always escape the pruning knife, the 
very tag in one instance (p. 174) being omitted, upon which 
was hung (albeit in a footnote) the bon mot of his, “To 
arouse people’s attention, we jog their memories ; to instruct 
them, we teach them; but to convert them, we simply 
pray.” Lastly, such an important footnote as the following 
should not have been omitted: ‘‘ One need but read the 
teaching of the old Fathers, particularly St. Antony, 
St. Athanasius, St. Pacomius, St. Dorotheus, Cassian, St. 
Benedict, and above all St. John Climacus, to see to what 
extent they [the monks] relied for their spiritual progress 
upon both mental prayer and the psalmody. Strangely 
would those people be deceived who, in their enthusiasm 
for the liturgical life, supposed that during the first five 
centuries it took the place of everything, including mental 
prayer. St. Ignatius himself would not disavow the precise 
instructions given upon this point by St. John Climacus. 
On the contrary, it seems to us that Father Poulain, S.J. 
[in The Graces of Interior Prayer], shows . . . that the holy 
Founder of the Society of Jesus wanted to draw souls to 
effective prayer and to the recitation of vocal prayers, by 
inviting them to draw relish out of each word in order that 
practice of the virtues might truly be the fruit of these 
prayers.” 
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This we write, then, by way of criticism, that the reader 
may know that he misses a little by not studying the book 
in the original. But Fr. Girardey cannot be too warmly 
thanked for making known this first-rate spiritual work, 
and for bringing it within the reach of everyone in English- 
speaking countries. The contents-pages do not really tell 
us all that the book contains. Part I, No. iii, for example 
should be subdivided, and an additional title inserted 
indicating those pages’ wherein the author explains and 
defends the idea of the contemplative Orders. Part IV, 
No. 3, likewise stands in need of some sub-divisions. 

The gist of the book may be said to be this, that, apart 
from the administration of the Sacraments, which are not, 
of course, dependent for efficacy upon their minister, the 
priest will do real and lasting good only in proportion as 
he is himself holy. Apostolic work for souls should be 
but the overflowing of the spirit of his own interior life. 
Such work for souls is itself a means of holiness to priests 
who are striving to lead this higher, hidden life, whereas 
it is a plentiful source of real danger to those who neglect 
and a fortiori to those who lack this interior life, which alone 
gives fertility to the works of the active life. The last 
quarter of the book is devoted to giving practical advice 
to the priest, on how he may lead an interior life and become 
holy, and how, therefore, he may do good. We are not 
surprised that our Holy Father Benedict XV, following 
the example of his saintly predecessor, has praised this 
book : it will be found invaluable as a companion in retreat, 
or as a regular book for spiritual reading. 


R. P. Devas, O.P. 


Passinc By: A Novel. By Maurice Baring. (Martin 
Secker, 7s. 6d.) 


Though BLackFriArs does not usually review novels, we 
should like to call attention to Maurice Baring’s book, 
Passing By, because of its eminently Catholic interest. It 
1S IN No sense a piece of mere propaganda. The non-Catholic 
reader need have no fear that it is a covert tract; but he 
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will find it a helpful book if he wishes to understand those 
puzzling people, his Catholic friends. 


The story is pieced together from a diary of a very 
humorously prosaic person named Godfrey Mellor and from 
the letters of a certain Guy Cunningham to his cousin. The 
diary is by far the better part of the book and is full of very 
dry humour and very sound wisdom; e.g. “ Miss Hope 
sang and accompanied herself. She sang songs by Fauré 
and Hahn ; among others La Prison. She altered the text 
of the last line, and instead of singing ‘ Qu’as tu fait de ta 
jeunesse ? ’ she rendered it, ‘ Qu’as tu fait dans ta jeunesse?” 
(p. 26.) “‘ The Admiral said his nephew, Bowes in the F.0. 
(whom I know a little), had become a Catholic. 

‘ What on earth made him do that ? ’ said Colonel Hamley. 

‘ Got hold of by priests,’ said the Admiral ; and they all 
echoed the phrase: ‘Got hold of by priests,’ and passed on 
to other topics. 

I have often wondered what the process of being ‘ got 
hold of by priests’ consists of, and where and how it 
happens,” (p. 27.) 

The plot concerns the great sacrament of matrimony 
and the Church’s inexorable attitude towards divorce. A 
Catholic lady, Mrs. Housman, neglected by her husband 
(though he is not indifferent to other women) is urged by 
one more devoted to her than her own husband to sue for a 
divorce. Her refusal to do what according to materialistic 
standards she would seem to have every right to do is born 
of her intense esteem for what she regards as a great and 
holy sacrament. After nursing her husband through pnev- 
monia heroically, so that “‘ the doctors say it was entirely 
due to her that he pulled through,” she does an inexplicable 
thing for which we are not prepared. She intimates to her 
husband that she is leaving him. The letter that conveys 
this astounding news causes a heart attack that brings 
about the husband’s death. The lady’s escapade is arrested 
by ’phone—though Godfrey Mellor is the only one who 
knows the inner meaning of her departure. Now that she 
is quite free to marry the other man she does, what is to 
him and to everyone else, another inexplicable thing: she 
becomes a Presentation nun. 
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It would be unfair to judge from this brief and inadequate 
account that there is anything melodramatic or cinemato- 
graphic about the book. The staid diary of Godfrey Mellor 
and the rapid letters of Guy Cunningham remove the possi- 
bility of anything like gush or emotion or the sentimental. 
The plot is really the least important part of the book. 
The by-play and the reported conversations and discussions 
are its real bone and marrow. 

We like Father Seton, the Anglican priest, who laugh- 
ingly said, “‘ Rome would have to capitulate on many 
points before any idea of corporate reunion could be enter- 
tained.” 

Riley, a convert, has some very good things to say on 
the Church. To the man who said, ‘“‘ How nice it must be 
to be a Catholic—no bother, no responsibility . . . every- 
thing settled for you,’’ Riley answers: “‘ By becoming a 
Catholic you become responsible for all your actions.” .. . 
“He said that before he was a Catholic he felt no responsi- 
bility at all to anything or anyone, but that the moment 
you were a Catholic everything you did and said counted. 
Every time you went to Confession you acknowledged and 
confirmed your assumption of responsibility.” 

Godfrey Mellor ventured the opinion that ‘‘ Roman 
Catholics were always so matter-of-fact. They handed one 
opinions and ideas like chocolates wrapped up in silver 
paper.” Riley answered: ‘‘ You think that, because you 
would sooner walk naked in the streets than think things 
out, or call things by their names. You like leaving them 
vague. “ Le vague,’ said Renan, ‘ est pire que le faux.’ ”’ 

To the man who complains of the Church’s harshness, 
Riley says: ‘‘ What you don’t understand is that the 
Church is not an air cushion but a rock.” 

When challenged as to “‘ his philosophy of life,’ Godfrey 
Mellor reports in his diary: ‘‘ As far as I was concerned I 
admitted that I held no opinion for which I was ready to 
go to the stake, except, possibly, that Jane Eyre was an 
Interesting book.” 

When Riley was asked if he realized that by becoming a 
Catholic he would have a parti-pris in future, he answers : 
“Trather hope I shall. Do you really think one becomes a 
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Catholic to drift like a sponge on a sea of indecision or like 
an Zolian harp? Don’t you yourself think that parti-pris 
is rather a mild term for such a tremendous decision, such 
a venture ? Would you think parti-pris the right expression 
to use of a man who nailed his colours to the mast during a 
sea-battle ? . . . Besides which, it was putting the cart 
before the horse to say you would be likely to have a parii- 
pris, when by the act of becoming a Catholic you had pro- 
claimed the greatest possible of all parti-pris. It was like 
saying to a man who had enlisted in the Army: ‘ You will 
probably become very pro-British.’ ”’ 

A German professor expresses astonishment as to how 
Riley reconciled his creed with the plain facts of geology. 
“‘ But Riley’s case surprised him less than that of another 
of his colleagues, who was a great authority on geology, and 
nevertheless a devout Catholic, and not only never missed 
Mass on Sundays, but had told him (the professor) that he 
fully subscribed to every point ef the Catholic Faith.” 

And there are many more of these illuminating paragraphs 
that give the ordinary casual inquirer the true meaning of 


what is called the Catholic point of view. 


B. D. 


THE UNIVERSAL CuuRCH: A Study in the Lambeth Call to 
Union. By T. A. Lacey, Canon of Worcester. (A. R. 
Mowbray & Co., pp. 53, paper.) 


Canon Lacey may be relied upon to surround his subject 
of thought with a wealth of subtle scholarship ; sometimes 
in bewildering profusion. His present work was occasioned 
by the distinction which he thinks the Lambeth Conference 
made between the Catholic Church and the Universal 
Church. The thesis of the book is probably found in these 
characteristic words of the writer: ‘‘ We cannot say that 
any uniform tradition of the whole Church requires us 
absolutely to rule out heretics and schismatics from member- 
ship in the Universal Church of Christ which is His Body” 
(Pp. 40). 

The present writer is one of those who see little but loss 
of time, and perhaps temper, in the usual discussions on 
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“ who are and who are not in the Body of the Church.”” He 
has always regretted that these discussions were not carried 
on in terms agreed upon by the disputants and settled by 
authority. No distinction is so valid and valuable as that 
of the Visible and Invisible Church. The Invisible Church 
consists of all those wayfarers who are in a state of grace. 
We have no means of knowing who are in this Invisible 
Church. It need not surprise us if some souls who call 
themselves Agnostics or Atheists are in the Invisible Church ; 
but we do not know if they are. Moreover, we take it that 
not everyone who is in the Visible Church is in the Invisible 
Church. The Visible Church, on its own humble confession, 
is a Communion of Saints—and a Community of Sinners. 
Thus the Anglican Archbishop of X might be in the 
Invisible Church, whilst the Catholic Archbishop of X—— 
might be outside the Invisible Church. Any deliberate 
mortal sin leaves the soul outside the Invisible Church ; 
sins against Faith, as heresy ; against Hope, as presump- 
tion ; against Charity, as hate ; against Humility, as pride. 
External verifiable sins against Faith, such as heresy, have 
the further effect of cutting the soul off from the Visible 
Church. The reason of this is that faith is the foundation. 
To break faith is more fundamental than to break hope or 
charity. Yet an individual soul that breaks hope or charity 
by external visible presumption or hate may be further 
removed from the Invisible if not the Visible Church than 
another soul that breaks faith by heresy. 

We are glad to see Canon Lacey recognizing the end of 
the Great Schism as the classical example of the disunited 
Church finding its perfect unity once again under pressure 
of its divine Charity ; according to the saying of the Angelic 
Doctor, ‘‘ Amor est magis unitivus quam cognitio.” 


V. McN. 


A Po.iticAL EscapADE: The Story of Fiume and 
d’Annunzio. By J. N. Macdonald, O.S.B. (London, 
John Murray. Cloth, 6s. net.) 


History is full of picturesque stories of Adventurers who 
have seized suddenly on the administration of states or 
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cities, and for a while have bade defiance to all the resources 
of the Great Powers of their time. But we had thought the 
age was long passed and the stage no more set for the 
histrionics of a Rienzi, a Van Artevelde, a Massaniello, or 
a Garibaldi. The escapade of d’Annunzio has shown us we 
were mistaken. 

This book is written by a British military chaplain who 
happened to be in Fiume during the course of the incidents 
which have made that city so notorious. He gives a narra- 
tive of the events of which he was an eye-witness. His 
story is of great value and interest, but so frankly written 
from a Yugo-Slav standpoint that we question if it can be 
regarded as quite the last impartial word on the subject. 
But at least he unravels the threads of a bewildering tangle. 
It used to be said by a former generation that only two men 
in all England understood the Schleswig-Holstein question: 
we doubt if many more have probed that of Fiume. Father 
Macdonald’s skeleton-history of Fiume, his tables of statistics 
of the various nationalities who have inhabited it, and his 
indispensable introductory sketch of the state of things there 
at the outbreak of the War are very valuable and illuni- 
nating. 

The author dwells on the artificial and evanescent nature 
of the much vaunted Italianity of Fiume. He shows how 
an unbiassed and neutral Commission was about to make 
this apparent to the whole civilized world when, with 
Machiavellian ingenuity, the Italians engineered d’ Annunzio’s 
dramatic coup. The Poet was “to prolong the situation 
indefinitely, retaining control until the Entente should 
grow accustomed to the fait accompli.” Amusing specimens 
of d’Annunzio’s eloquence are given—‘“ the ravings of a 
megalomaniac, not infrequently tinged with blasphemy.” 

This arch-comedian, with his feasts, flag-flyings, parades 
of troops, illuminations, wholesale arrests, bomb-throwings, 
and general frightfulness, eventually bored those he had 
once delighted. Enthusiasm died down. Hunger and thirst, 
want of work and trade, shameless imposts and grinding 
taxation, led to disillusion and disappointment. D’Annunzio 
was no Garibaldi, it seemed clear, but a dangerous 
nuisance. The saner forces in Italian politics rallied and at 
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length asserted themselves. The Poet-Adventurer vanished 


into thin air, and real statesmen (Italy still has her Cavours) 
took his place and set themselves to end the deadlock. 


It is well to have the details of this strange story, already 
fast-fading from men’s memories, set down as they are here, 
more at large than would be possible in a general history. 
But we could have wished the author had made his narrative 
a little longer, and rounded off the episode of the escapade 
more completely. It had an end, but we do not learn it 
from these pages. 

There is no index, and the volume abounds in misprints, 
while the type used has a foreign and unfamiliar look. We 
may mention, in passing, that is was certainly not poor 
Madame de Lamballe (page 123) who said, ‘‘ O Liberty, how 
many crimes are committed in thy name!” 


F. R. BRACEY. 


THE ENGLISH DOMINICAN PROVINCE (1221-1921). (London : 
Catholic Truth Society. 3s. 6d.) 


An account of the English Dominicans by themselves has 
something of the interest of an autobiography, and is liable 
to be criticized as such. There is one concession, however, 
generally allowed to a man writing his own life, which many 
will deny to an institution narrating its own history. The 
man, writing presumably in his old age, if not in his dotage, 
will be excused a little boasting when he recounts with 
pardonable pride the things he has done well ; should there 
be things done less than well, his readers will not insist on 
all the candour of the confessional : they will easily tolerate 
occasional silences, or excursions into apologia. But in the 
case of an institution, apology, silence, and boasting are 
likely to be severely criticized. Especially in the case of 
the English Dominican Province the plea of dotage could 
not be urged in excuse for such peccadilloes ; institutions 
perpetually renew their youth, and the English Dominicans 
at the moment are remarkably and consciously youthful. 
It is therefore a signal service that Bishop Couturier renders 
in his Foreword, not only to the writers and readers of these 
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papers, but to the reviewers as well, when he points out 
that ‘‘the present book is not brought before the public 
eye in a boasting spirit, but in order that those who read 
may praise the Providence of God, who through His weak 
and sinful creatures has, by His life-giving grace, done such 
great things.” 

It might seem, however, that in thus disposing of one 
criticism, His Lordship invites another more serious than 
the first. There is much insistence in these papers on the 
patronage of princes and the favour of the populace (the 
latter somewhat doubtful) enjoyed by the English Domin- 
icans, and the high places they have filled in Church and 
School and State. It is not in these things that God is 
wonderful as a rule, but in His saints. Can the English 
Dominican Province then be said truly to show forth the 
glory of God, since it has produced no saint, canonized or 
beatified ? And should this fact go unconfessed ? 

These papers do not appear to have been written primarily 
for the general public, but rather for those who understand 
the traditions of the Dominican Order and know something 
more than is here set forth of the inner history of the English 
Province. Were it otherwise, the omission of any direct 
answer to the foregoing criticism might have been a Serious 
defect. As it is, the writers are seen to have avoided the 
“very foolish thing ”’ against which the Bishop warns the 
readers. After the death of St. Dominic, his followers 
showed themselves strangely reluctant to move in the matter 
of his canonization. This attitude, which became traditional 
in the Order and is reflected in the shadows of this book, 
far from betraying a contempt for canonized sanctity, 
betrays a desire so wistful as to impede active pursuit of 
the thing desired. To those who seek information about the 
sanctity of the English Dominicans yesterday and to-day 
this book offers an excellent summary of their teaching, 
but scarce one word of their practice. Information about 
this must be sought elsewhere. There is much to be gathered, 
for instance, from the hints supplied by Cardinal Gasquet 
at Oxford lately as to the school in which that city trained 
its three great saints—Edmund Rich, Thomas of Canterbury, 
and Richard of Chichester. 
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In a book to whose making several writers have con- 
tributed it is perhaps inevitable that there should be some 
repetitions and omissions. Conspicuous among the latter 
is the whole subject of Dominican Tertiaries living in com- 
munity. It is disappointing to find no mention of the 
several congregations of these who are working in close 
co-operation with the Fathers of the Province and who now 
acknowledge a certain authority in its Provincial. 

A few errors have escaped correction. ‘‘ Barnborough ” 
for ““ Bamborough ” (p. 24) and “ recreation or big feasts ”’ 
for “‘ on big feasts ’’ seem to show that typewriters are not 
universal in the English Province and that some of its 
members can still rival the occasional illegibility of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. And this recalls another regrettable 
omission : little is said of the art of the English Dominicans. 
A most interesting paper remains to be written on their 
love of books, their libraries, and a sort of family tradition 
of good penmanship of which many beautiful examples 
remain. Sensitive grammarians will be pained to read 
“all things other than He” in the very best of the con- 
tributions, and will see a curious confusion of Latin and 
English idiom in “ the plurality of votes ”’ (p. 127). 

To Dominican lovers of Francis Thompson we would 
explain that though their professed asceticism ‘‘ reverses 
the mystic import of the Hound of Heaven” (p. 123) it 
by no means objects to it as unorthodox ; but being the 
pursuit of the seeker that the religious is supposed to be, 
it is opposed to the final surrender of the fugitive whom the 


poet impersonates. 
J.-B. R. 


THE “SuMMA THEOLOGICA” OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. 
English translation ; second part of the Second Part 
(Q.0. cxli-clxx on Temperance). (Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne, Ltd.) 


This volume of the Summa Theologica comes commended 
to the twentieth century as an Ascetic masterpiece of the 
thirteenth century. Even the casual reader who realises 
that it belongs to the age of the Crusades will be struck 
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by a certain soberness of thought and phrase. He may 
not at once detect in this soberness the outer and most 
fitting garb of that inward moral quality called wisdom. 

If St. Thomas is true in holding that even the personal 
vices of the ruler in a Commonwealth are of hurt to the 
Commonwealth, this book of Ascetic wisdom should find 
its largest audience amongst the legislators and social 
workers of to-day. A sympathetic study of what this 
thirteenth century seer thought of Temperance should be 
and may be of value to those zealous folk who realize that 
all reformation must spring from self-reformation. The 
beginnings of a clean city are the clean doorsteps of the 
citizens. 

The contrast between to-day and the day when St. 
Thomas gave Europe his treatise on Temperance is almost 
grotesque. In his classical treatise we find nothing but 
measure, sobriety, truth. In such a characteristically 
modern commonwealth as the United States, we find wide- 
spread Divorce and Total Prohibition! If the men and 
women who have now the fate of the nations in their keep- 


ing are to be saved from these grotesque paradoxes of 
social action they must learn from such wisdom as St. 
Thomas here gives us in large draught, the secret of zeal 
according to knowledge. Otherwise they will give us the 
chaos inevitably following those ‘who run well; but 


outside the way.” 
V. McN. 
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